SUNDAY MORNINGS

its fragmentary nature does not impair one'
enjoyment of it; but one has the impression tha
it is really little more than the beginning of ;
work, heroic in scale, much longer than anything
that Conrad had ever before attempted.   Th<
measure of its excellence is the measure of ou;
disappointment, which is all the more acute in thai
we are definitely told that we are to hope for nc
indication as to how Conrad would have finishec
it.    I can think of no unfinished story in the
language   which   has   the   magnitude   of   this,
excepting  Edwin Drood,   and  none  save  that
which so provokes to speculation.

In a manner Suspense is even more tantalising
than Dickens's book. It is true that many
people have told us how Edwin Drood would have
finished, that some have written full conclusions to
it, and that the conjectures of these persons have
exhibited a remarkable variety. But at least we
know this much about Edwin Drood : that at the
end the virtuous would have been left happy and
the vicious duly punished; and we feel certain,
also, that the major elements in the narrative have
already been introduced. Conrad's story leaves'
us utterly in the dark in both regards : we do not
know what would have been the dominant theme
of the book, to what crisis, what series of exciting
events, historical or imaginary, the prologue here
presented was leading; and we have no indication
at all as to what fate was likely to be in store for
the principal characters already introduced. " I
see five or six different lines of treatment/' said
Conrad to Mr. Curie, on the day before he died.
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